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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


This is the eighth issue of the DFP Citizens' Bulle¬ 
tin -- time enough to reaffirm the purposes of the 
publication and the role it is designed to play in 
Connecticut's environmental activities. 

In a letter introducing the Bulletin in October 1973, 
Commissioner Costle stated its purpose to be to give 
citizens of every interest the information they need 
to participate in environmental decisions. 

I 

Providing timely, detailed information on the acti- 
i vities of such a varied, active department as DEP 
1 is a tremendous and difficult job, and it probably 
cannot be performed to everyone's satisfaction. We 
are trying to do so, however, and need your suggestions. 

Since the Bulletin is established to encourage and 
aid citizen participation, a brief discussion of the 
importance of and mechanics for such participation seems 
in order. 

★*★★★★ 

Citizen participation is particularly important in 
environmental issues, for the environment affects every 
person, regardless of residence, job, area of interest 
j or degree of wealth. As demand for our natural re¬ 
sources increases, planning for best use of the finite 
* resources becomes more important, and citizen input 
j into that planning is a must. Experts can analyze 
I and recommend options, but citizens should participate 
in making the social choices among technical options. 

Take air poll uti on, where 50-60^- by weight of all 
air pollutants comes from automobiles. This percentage 
can be reduced by antipollution devices, increases in 
mass transit, more centralized living patterns, or 
[ bans on various aspects of automobile travel. The 
decision is a social one, and those affected -- each 
I and every citizen -- should participate in the choice. 

In essence, environmental improvement will in certain 
areas mean a change in living patterns, and those who 
live those patterns should direct that change. 

Similarly, all environmental problems eventually 
tie into land use, and use of land is again a basic 
citizen right and responsibility. As government 
becomes more and more aware of and involved in land 
use decisions, citizen input becomes even more im¬ 
portant. 

"Citizen participation" is also crucial, as the 
phrase covers a large body of people -- the public -- 
which is less organized and therefore often not as 
effective as organized special economic or government 
interest groups. Yet, ironically, the public is 
the largest group — and deserves to be represented 
accordingly. 

Federal laws recognize the strong need for citizen 
input into environmental decisions; the 1970 National 


Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) established the ground¬ 
work strongly, and subsequent federal laws, such as 
the far-reaching 1970 air and 1972 water laws, make 
specific provision for citizen participation. 

PARTICIPATION ON THE STATE LEVEL 

It is at the state level, however, that citizens can 
often work most directly. The federal laws have in 
many cases delegated implementation authority to 
qualified states, and a state agency can be nearer, 
more accessible and therefore more responsive to 
citizen voices than the federal government. 

State level citizens' input is vital to the state 
implementing agency itself. No agency can educate 
every individual, watchdog for every violation, 
research every problem and run every program: 1rt detail; 
it is simply impossible to be everywhere at once. 

Citizens can take the broad mandates their representa¬ 
tives voted in at the state level, and make them work 
at the local level, by educating neighbors, watch¬ 
dogging town areas, and providing the local input to 
make state policies realistic and workable. 

This local input is especially vital, for in the 
daily pressure to 'get the job done' it's all too easy 
to assign solicitation of citizen opinion a low priority- 
for such solicitation understandably takes time. But 
citizen input to make state policies responsive to local 
problems is vital, and if hot^ the state agency and 
private citizen keep the doors open for two-way 
communication, better policies will result. 

Citizen action is more, however, than an extension 
of agency concerns or an input into agency policies. 
Citizen participation can be a real factor in public 
decision-making. An agency such as DEP is both an 
arm of the executive branch, and an implementor of 
legislative mandate. It is also a mediator of 
interests. Citizen involvement can tip the balance in 
risk/benefit or economic/environment decisions, and can 
help insure that the public interest is one of the factors 
upon which aoency decisions are based. 

Participation at an early stage in a program or 
decision can insure that mechanisms for later citizen 
involvement are built into the program from the start, 
thus eliminating many future problems, misunderstandings 
and even lawsuits. 

Public involvement can also change 'anti' sentiment 
to 'pro' action. Public interest is often stimulated 
by outrage over a disliked action; putting that energy 
to work creatively, by devising and supporting a posi¬ 
tive program, benefits all concerned, and makes for 
a stronger program. 

Lastly, public involvement in programs can be vital 
for,the success of the program. There is no more 
effective lobby than an aroused public and no better 
way to insure adequate funding of a program than 
vociferous citizen support. In Connecticut, effective 
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public pressure has all too often stopped with passage 
of the initial law; yet funding for a legislatively 
mandated proaram and participation in its implementation 
are as vital as passaae o'f the law itself. Citizen 
participation in all aspects of environmental policy 
making and implementation is very important. 

THE COMMISSIONER AGREES.••■ 


DEP's Commissioner feels this strongly. "It is 
critical," says Commissioner Costle, "that citizens 
act as watchdogs of government. It is all too easy 
for government to get out of touch, given the daily 
pressures placed upon every agency. Don't let us get 
out of touch at DEP — tell us when we're doing 
something wrong. Of course, we'd also like to hear 
what you think we are doing right -- but whatever you 
have to say, we do need to hear it. 

"We're a young agency, our spirit is willing and our 
enthusiasm strong, but it is your input that will 
ensure our programs are developed to fit your needs, 
and implementation of the law will benefit not only 
the environment, but the people who live in it. Put 
another way, the government is yours. We're here to 
represent your interests. Remind us of what they 
are. In essence our relationship is symbiotic -- we 
need each other. Only through a combination of 
government and citizen action will environmental 
quality be gained and maintained." 

HOW TO,,., 


Citizen participation is important -- unquestionably, 
It can also be one of the most difficult parts of a 
program, for input from an interested citizen is of 
limited value unless that citizen has carefully done 
his homework and has something to contribute. 

- First and most important is homework. Educate 
yourself as fully as possible, so you don't waste 
time of others with questions you could easily find 
the answer to yourself. You'll also be able to 
understand the people you eventually deal with more 
completely and be aware of additional avenues it 
might profit you to purs"e. 

- Combine efforts with others of like interests. 
You'll be able to share the burdens, and you'll use 
the time of other experts to most benefit if you 
speak for or with a number of people and can widely 
disseminate the information you have gained. 

Numbers are also an advantage when you wish to bring 
pressure on a certain issue. 

- Know the players and their roles. Others may be 
pursuing the same goals as you are, and consolidation 
of efforts benefit both parties. You won't waste 
your time talking to the wrong person or agency if 
you know who is responsible for what. You can also 
take maximum advantage of already established 
mechanisms if you know them thoroughly -- for example, 
public hearings, or funding opportunities. And 
alliances with those 'inside' government or industry 
can smooth your path considerably, and cut yards 

of red tape and hours of time. It will usually be 
to your advantage to know, work with, and understand 
the problems of those with decision-making responsibili¬ 
ties -- personal contact always helps. 

- Connecticut's "right to know" law may make the 
citizen research task easier. The law, formally 
entitled Access to Public Re c ords (Sec. 1-19 of the 


General Statutes) reads: "Except as otherwise provided 
by any federal or state statute or regulation , all 
records made, maintained or kept on file by any 
executive, administrative, legislative or judicial 
body, agency, commission or official of the state, 
or any political subdivision thereof, whether or not 
such records are required by any law or by any rule 
or regulation, shall be public records and every 
resident of the state shall have the right to inspect 
or copy such records at such reasonable time as may 
be determined by the custodian thereof..." Sec. 

1 (20-21 a) covers public right to appeal decisions 
on denial of access, right to attend agency meetings, 
and broadcasting of meetings. 

- Get yourself, where necessary, a 'professional 
cutting edge.' Today's environmental decisions are 
increasingly technical, and while the citizen has a 
valid, non-technical role, an expert will further his 
cause a great deal. Many college professors are 
willing to lend time; many environmental groups have 
employees who will assist. 

- Be positive. As discussed before, most public 
energy is aroused by 'anti' sentiment. Most benefit 
is gained by 'pro' actions supporting a positive 
program. If you don't like an action, say so, but 
propose an alternative -- or at least funding to support 
exploration of an alternative. 

- Focus your actions. No citizen group can 'save 
the world.' They can save a wetland, clean up a 
river, educate fellow citizens. 

- Work hard. This goes without saying, but it is 
a stimulus to remember citizen groups are initially 
less organized and certainly less funded than either 
industry or government, so you must work harder for 
a voice. 

- Stick with it. Betty Brown, chairman of the 
Glastonbury Conservation Commission, says it took 11 
years to get the commission to its present influential 
place in the community. ElaireStoddard of the Nashua 
River Watershed in Massachusetts has been working 
toward its cleanup for ten years and is just now 
seeing completion of major effluent treatment plants. 

- Remember good constituents make good leaders. 

The more informed, vocal and responsible you are, the 
better leaders you will be prepared to elect, and the 
better people they will appoint. 

- Recognize the ally you can have in the press. 

With their help, you can educate, bring pressure, 
expose sloppiness -- or more important -- threaten to 
expose, which often brings internal reform before 
public emotions need be aroused. 

- When all else fails, know your recourse to the 
courts. Connecticut has a "Citizen's Right to Sue" law 
(Sec. 22a-16 Action for declaratory and equitable relief 
against pollution) . This act states "The attorney 
general, any political subdivision of the state, any 
instrumentality or agency of the state or of a 
political subdivision thereof, any person, partnership, | 
corporation, association, organization or other legal 
entity, may maintain an action in the superior court 
for the county wherein the defendant is located, 
resides or conducts business, except that where the 
state is the defendant, such action shall be brought 

in Hartford county for declaratory and equitable relief j 
against the state, any political subdivision thereof, 
any instrumentality or agency of the state or of a politi— 
2 _ cal subdivision thereof, . 


any person, partnership, corporation, association, 

, organization or other legal entity acting alone, or 
( in combination with others, for the protection of the 
public trust in the air, water, and other natural 
) resources of the state from unreasonable pollution, 
impairment, or destruction,“ Cooperative work between 
citizens and agencies or industries will usually yield 
the greatest benefit, and cost far less time and money 
than a legal suit, but citizens should be aware of this 
i law's possibilities. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 

' Cfne of the main avenues for citizen input into the 
Department of Environmental Protection is a public 
hearing. There are four kinds of public hearings, and 
a citizen who understands the role of each will be able 
to make his voice heard more effectively, 
l 

- Rulemaking hearings are hearings on proposed regu¬ 
lations"! (A regulation is an administrative rule 
adopted by the department which has the force of law. 
Regulations provide the detail for various provisions 
of the general statutes — in effect, “fleshing them 
out.") 


adjudicative hearing on the decision (see below). 

Requirementsxfor public notice of hearings vary 
according to various statutory requirements; methods 
include mailings to affected parties, and publication 
in legal columns of newspapers. 

- Ad.iudicative hearings are formal trial-type 
hearings on orders or permit denials which are being 
appealed to the Commissioner. The applicant, dis¬ 
pleased with the outcome of the licensing hearings 
on his application, may appeal the decision, and DEP 
will schedule a hearing conducted by an Impartial 
hearing examiner. Notice is given as provided by the 
Administrative Procedures Act and the statutes in 
individual cases. 

- Investigatory hearings are simply information 
gathering forums the department holds to enable it 
to gain as much input as possible prior to an action 
such as drafting of a proposed regulation. Notice 

is given to interested groups and publicity channels. 


' 
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The department draws up proposed regulations, holds 
a public hearing on them, considers 
modifications in the light of the testi¬ 


mony presented, then ‘adopts* them. 
Regulations adopted by an agency are sub¬ 
ject to review by the Attorney General, 
and by the standing legislative review 
committee composed of 8 House and 6 
Senate members. This committee has 60 
days to approve or disapprove regula¬ 
tions. If approved, the regulation 
becomes final. If disapproved, the 
General Assembly may vote to reverse 
such disapproval and must vote to 
sustain or reverse the decision if 
federal funds are Involved. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For citizen participation:' 

As Opportunities for Public Participation 
i n Environmental Decisions Increase, So 
. Do the Challenges and Burdens . Con¬ 
servation Foundation Letter, March 1973. 
iConservation Foundation (1717 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20036) 

Citizen Action Can Get Results . Free. 
From EPA, Region I, JFK Building, 

Boston, Mass. 02203 


The procedures for agency rulemaking 
are set forth in detail in the uniform 
Administrative Procedures Act (Sec. 

4-(166-188) amended by P.A. 73-620). The act is in¬ 
tended to insure fairness in agency proceedings and in 
contested cases (specifically defined in Sec. 2 of 
P.A. 73-620), and has many provisions for citizen 
1 right to know and for hearing procedures. Any citizen 
activist should be familiar with the APA; copies from 
DEP Information and Education unit,address on masthead. 


A Citizen's Guide to Clean Air (a bit 
outdated by now, but still the best 
around). Conservation Foundation (address above) 

A Citizen's Guide to Clean Water . EPA Publication; 
written by the Izaak Walton League (Suite 806, 1800 
N. Kent St., Arlington, Va. 22209) - Free 

Conversation With A Citizen . (John 6ardner) New Yorker 
July 23, 1973, pp 35-55. 


A 30-day notice of all rulemaking hearings is given 
in the Connecticut Law Journal, a weekly publication 
which is available in libraries and town clerk offices, 
and may be subscribed to for $16 yearly. Notice is 
often given through department publicity; it is also 
given in the Citizens' Bulletin. Due to the monthly 
publication date of the Bulletin, and the discretion of 
the newspaper to print news releases, the only fool¬ 
proof notification channel at this time is the Connects 
cut Law Journal. 


Don't Leave It All to the Experts . The citizen's role 
in environmental ddclsion-maklng. EPA Publication - 
Free. 

The above articles primarily concern organized 
citizen participation. There are, of course, many 
actions an individual can take on behalf of environ¬ 
mental quality. For a discussion of these, write 
DEP, Room 110 and request 76 Ways You San Help Save 


- Licensing hearings are information-gathering Elizabeth Jester 

hearings on applications pending before the department. Editor 

such as a permit to conduct a regulated activity in a 
tidal wetland, or a variance to obtain a delay in 
complying with an air quality regulation. Decisions 
on these hearings become final 30 days after announced, 

! and during that period the applicant may request an 
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in rnlonial times representatives of the king cut a 
broad arrow into the trunk of a giant specimen spruce or 
white pine with a hand ax. The owner of the woodland 
forfeited possession of the tree so marked. The tree 
was then harvested, and its heart wood constructed into 
masts for the Royal Navy. 


Todav, the King's Mark has become a name for a Re¬ 
source Conservation and Development project to encourage 
the conservation, development and wise use of the natura 
resources of 47 towns in western Connecticut Key to all 
King's Mark activities is local initiative and coopera¬ 
tion between federal, state, regional and local agencies 
and groups. 


The initial formal meeting between 1o ca] c ]tizens a 
representatives of sponsoring groups was held in Woodbury 
on April 18, 1974. More informal meetings had preceded 
this; many others will follow. 


But to begin at the beginning... 


RC & D PROJECTS 


The 1962 Food and Agriculture Act authorized the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture through the Soil Conservation 
Service to work with federal, state and local organiza¬ 
tions to organize Resource Conservation and Development 
projects to provide local groups technical and financial 
help to conserve and develop their natural resource , 
improve their standard of living. 


USDA also helps groups sponsoring RC&D 
funds and services from other federal, state and local 
sources. There are at present some 199 RC&D projects 
in the planning or operational stage throughout the nation. 


RC&D projects are independent, non-profit and non- 
Dartisan The plan for an RC&D area is a dynamic one, 
flexible to take advantage of new °PP°^ tuni JJ^ ° P 
ended so that new projects can be added as others are 
completed. Projects are locally initiated, sponsored and 
directed. 


RC&D areas are designated and implemented by a series 
of steps. In the case of King's Mark: 


THE FIRST STEP - PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION^ 


On December 8, 1970, representatives from a n ^ber of 
organizations met to discuss the possibility of forming 
an RC&D area in northwestern Connecticut. The sta 
forester and representatives from the local soil and 
water conservation districts, regional planning agencies, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the Agriculture Exten¬ 
sion Service attended the meeting; they decided to work 
toward submission of a formal RC&D applRation. The 
representatives then explored public sentiment and sup 
port through a number of contacts in the area, and in 
subsequent meetings drafted a formal application. 


THE SECOND STEP - NOTIFICATION 


contacted government, private and municipal organizations 
informing them of their intent to submit an application 
and soliciting their ideas and support. 


THE THIRD STEP - APPLICATION 

The initial committee then prepared an application, jin t 
which went to the Governor for endorsement In Connectijand 
cut in 1970 the agency designated to sponsor RC&D projects, 

Zl The Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources.J bENJ 
when DEP was formed, it became the sponsoring agency. ha 

application then went to the SCS State i = °? S Aaritire |ben< 
who submitted it to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. ben* 


The King's Mark application was accompanied by letters • 

of endorsement from a variety of local ° fficia1 ^! Sonina I 
groups including Boards of Selectmen, Planning and Zoning, 
Fire ^ewer and Conservation Commissions, Regional Plan 

nine Agencies, Count, Extension Associations GendeCbs, 
c n a i anf 4 untpr Conservation,and Health Districts, Nature 
Centers, Lake Authorities and various environmental groups 


In January o* 1974, DEP Commissioner Costle announced \ 
that the King’s Mark RC&D project had been approved by 
USDA. 


Those wishing to read the application may do so in 
DEP room 110, and at all area SWCD, Cooperative Extension^ 

Service and RPA offices. 


Briefly, the application is summarized as follows. 


KING'S MARK AREA 


951 875 acres; all Litchfield County except the town oTTi 
Plymouth parts of Fairfield and New Haven County, and thi the 
in Hartford County. Five P anning re- 0 


town ot Hartiana in nuiuu.u r ,. .. I, , re Dr( 

gions and four soil and water conservation districts pre 


involved. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The area is in the western highlands of Connecticut. I 
With the exception of a small limestone va ley in the 
northwestern corner of the area, nearly all bedrock s 
schist or qneiss. The 1970 Census data shows a populate St 
of 520,000 Estimates indicate 800,000 people the area Ma 
by the year 2000. About 65 percent of the area is in th 
woodland, eight percent in cropland. 

ownership is significant, and land use objectives vary in 
greatly. Ex 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 


Acceleration of soil survey and Preparation of soils th 
information and interpretive materials are for J di 

urban and natural resource development, and planning for 1 


urban ana natural ■ imnnrt , nce 

orderly growth. Information is needed on the importance 
of retaining wetland areas for their value in flood 
storage, groundwater recharge, stream flow maintenance 

and recreation. There is a need for acquiring public j 
ana recreation. n r„r 0tt ru nrartirps need 


“cess to major streams ; Better forestry practices need! 


io be accelerated on woodland areas. Conservation 
Scanning 'nd application of land treatment measures on 
rural farm and nonfarm lands need to be accelerated. 


PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


Before submitting an application, the initial committee 


(1) Protect watersheds and prevent flood damage, 

(2) accelerate conservation planning and application o 
private lands; (3) determine suitability of land for ]( 
residential, industrial, and other urban uses, (4) develi 
water resources for agricultural, municipal, recreationa 


and other uses, (5) develop open space and recreation 
1 areas; (6) accelerate conservation and multiple- 
purpose use of woodlands; (7) diversify employment 
through development of small industries; (8) provide 
for maintaining agriculture as an important element 
in the economy; (9) improve habitat for the production 
and preservation of wildlife. 

IENEFITS EXPECTED 

Attainment of project objectives is expected to 
benefit residents in the area, Among these benefits 
are: 

1. A quality environment in which to live, work 
and play: 

2. Orderly development and conservation of 
resources; 

3. Accelerated conservation treatment on cropland, 
grassland, woodland, recreation and wildlife 
areas; 

4. Strengthening of comnercial family farm agri¬ 
culture; 

5. Development of new industry and employment 
opportunities. 

j .OCAL PARTICIPATION 

The sponsor will continue to provide leadership in 
laking the project a joint effort of federal, state, 
j regional and local agencies and groups with local 
|participation the keystone of all resource planning 
i ind development. The application specifically states 
■'The goals and objectives of the RC&D projects in 
the areas of natural resources are similar to those 
of town Conservation Commissions. The proposed 
project would strengthen the common objectives 
by closer cooperation. Recreation, open space and 
planning and zoning commissions will also benefit 
by their common objectives." 


Formation of subcommittees is, however, entirely up 
to the Executive Committee; their tasks will be dynamic 
ones, and they will be discontinued when their duties 
are done. 

Executive Committee meetings will be monthly, or as 
determined by the Committee, and an annual meeting held 
for special public benefit (the public is, however, 
welcome at all Executive Conmittee meetings). 

The Committee consists of 14 voting members; they 
include five at-large citizens' representatives, 
representatives from each area RPA, one member from 
each area SWCD Board of Supervisors and a member from 
the Housatonic Valley Council of Elected Officials. 

The five citizen members to the Executive Committee 
were appointed by DEP. They are Raymond Atherton of 
East Morris, Eva Coty of Torrington, Rudolf Modley of 
Sharon, Frederick Standt of Brookfield, and a fifth 
member to be named. All are private citizens; only 
Mr, Standt, who is Chairman of the Brookfield Planning 
Commission, holds public office. Nominees for the 
at-large membership were solicited from first 
selectmen, RPA, SWCDs and leading citizens of the 
King's Mark area. 

A representative of each of the following organi¬ 
zations will be an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee, without vote: DEP, Conn. Dept, of Agricul¬ 
ture, U.S. Forest Service, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, Farmers' Home Administration, 
Extension Service, RPA Directors, Chief Executive Officer 
of the Housatonic Valley Council of Elected Officials. 

Funding for the planning phase over which the 
Executive Committee will preside comes mainly from 
USDA. 

THE FIFTH STEP - OPERATIONS 


THE FOURTH STEP - PLANNING 

Upon USDA approval of the RC&D application, SCS 
State Conservationist Robert Hilliard named a King’s 
Mark acting project coordinator - George Sweeney, 
the SCS District Conservationist for Litchfield 


Once USDA favorably reviews the plan, the Secretary 
authorizes USDA agencies to give operations assistance 
to project sponsors, and federal agencies are en¬ 
couraged to speed up technical and other assistance. 

FUNDING 


County SWCD who had been active in prepar¬ 
ing the King’s Mark application and winning 
its approval. He will work for an 
Executive Committee which is charged to 
prepare the actual King’s Mark plan, make 
policy, represent, inform and involve 
the people living in the area, develop 
annual project goals and objectives, coor¬ 
dinate overall activities, review proposed 
[measures and establish priorities, provide 
| guidance in use of RC&D services and funds, 
request services from other sources, 
establish liaison with other organizations, 
identify resources, encourage existing 
programs with similar objectives to 
those of RC&D and appoint needed committees. 

The King's Mark bylaws suggest additional 
subcommittees be formed on 1) regional 
and town planning and development, 2) 
agriculture, 3) fish and wildlife, 4) 
forestry, 5) conservation planning and 
land treatment, 6) land use, 7) information 
and education, 8) local project measure 
committees (10-12 anticipated), 9) 

: legislative and financial, 10) recreation. 



USDA finances initial planning as described 
above; RC&D funds from USDA may also be 
available for both technical and financial 
assistance in areas such as flood prevention, 
erosion and sediment control, agricultural 
water management, agriculture-related 
pollution control, public waterbased fish, 
wildlife and recreation development, and 
land drainage. These funds become available 
when the project is authorized for operations. 

RC&D loan funds may also be available 
through the Farmers' Home Administration 
(assistance in credit counseling, loans for 
flood, erosion, sedimentation control, land 
acquisition and waste management), and 
the Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (for agricultural programs and 
special conservation projects unique to the 
area and cost sharing through the rural 
environmental assistance and the forestry 
incentives program as well as from other 
agencies.) 

Many of the individual project measures . 







may be a locally funded or cost shared, and this is 
encouraged as such an avenue increases local involvement. 

A PREVIOUS SUCCESS 


THE EASTERN CONNECTICUT RCSD 

Connecticut's first RC&D region, Eastern Connecticut, 
has been in operation since 1968. Many of its aims, 
which are generally similar to those of the King's Mark 
Project, have been effectively realized in the 6 years 
of the project's existence. 

The region initially covered 40 towns; in 1972, it 
was expanded to include Middlesex County. David Syme, 
active in the Windham County SWCD is the project 
chairman, William Lucas of SCS, the project coordinator. 
The Executive Committee consists of 5 at-large citizen 
members, 5 RPA and 4 SWCD representatives, and 4 
non-voting participants. 

There are four subcommittees (called Resource 
Committees in Eastern Connecticut RC&D): Information 
and Education, Land and Water Resources, Recreation 
Development, and Forestry, Agriculture Fish and Wildlife. 

THE ENVIRONM ENTAL REVIEW TEAM 

Perhaps the most effective, far-reaching RC&D 
measure implemented in Eastern Connecticut is the 
innovative environmental review team, which assists 
towns and developers in the review of major residential, 
commercial and industrial projects. Their objective - 
to educate people to utilize the land most effectively 
and productively with the least amount of environmental 
damage. 

The general concept of an environmental review 
team was developed by the Eastern Connecticut RC&D 
Land and Water Resources Subcommittee. Agencies parti¬ 
cipating in the project and supplying personnel are 
the Cooperative Extension Service, the Connecticut 
Departments of Environmental Protection and Health, 
the USDA - Soil Conservation Service and the five 
Regional Planning Agencies of the RC&D Project Area. 

The Environmental Review Team consists of pro¬ 
fessionals covering a wide range of disciplines, such as 
a coirmunity planner, hydrologist, biologist, forester, 
parks and recreation specialist, climatologist, landscape 
architect, planner, soil scientist, geologist, engineer, 
and sanitarian. Following a request by a town and 
developer, the team conducts an on-site study of the 
proposed development. The distribution, quantity, 
and quality of the natural resources on the site and 
in the surrounding area are evaluated with respect 
to their ability to support the proposed development 
and the probable effects of the development on the 
natural resources. 

After the review, individual reports are prepared 
by each team member, reflecting his own area of 
expertise, these are then compiled into a final report 
by the team coordinator. The final report identifies 
the natural resource base and evaluates its signi¬ 
ficance to the proposed development. Potential pro¬ 
blems and opportunities for site development are 
highlighted and some guidance for dealing with them 
is given, but detailed solutions to problems and site 
designs cannot be supplied by the team. 

The team report is then presented to the town and 
developer for their use in the final design, review, 


and development of the proposed projects. 

The environmental review process can result in bene- j c 
fits in the long-term economic cost to the town, the 1 ^ 
short-term economic cost to the developer, and the over- fl ^ 
all environmental quality of the community. The potential; ( 
benefits are greater when the review is conducted before! ( 
final site design is undertaken and greater flexibility 1 p 
exists in the location of buildings, roads, and other 
facilities. 

The procedure for requesting a team review is as 1 ‘ 
follows. The chief executive of a municipality and/or j , 
an administrative agency such as a planning and zoning f . 
commission or conservation commission makes a formal 
written request for the assistance of the Environmental 
Review Team to the local Soil and Water Conservation 
District. The letter must include permission of the 
owner and/or developer of the land for the team to 
enter the property for purposes of the review. Enclosed j 
with the letter should be a location map, surveyed plot 
plan, statement of intended use by the developer, and 
any available engineering tests. 

After a request is approved as a project measure by 
the Soil and Water Conservation District, it is for¬ 
warded to the Eastern Connecticut RC&D Committee. If 
approved by the Committee, a date is set for the on-site I 
review and both the town and the developer are notified. I 

Following completion of the review, a joint meeting 
is arranged with the town, developer, and team coordina- I 
tor to present and discuss the final report of the team. 1 

At present the Environmental Review Team can re¬ 
view two developments per month within the project 
area. Though the concept was orioinally developed for 
residential subdivisions, commercial, industrial, 
and municipal developments are also considered. It is 
recommended that a request for team assistance be made 
as early as possible, since the process for approval 
and review may take two or more months. 

For additional information regarding the Environ¬ 
mental Review Team, contact your local U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service office. Regional Planning Agency 
or one of the following: 

Miss Barbara Hermann, 889-2324 
Environmental Review Team Coordina¬ 
tor, Eastern Connecticut RC&D 
Project, 139 Boswell Avenue 
Norwich, 06360 

Mr. William Lucas, 429-2212 
Project Coordinator, Eastern 
Connecticut RC&D Project, Mansfield 
Professional Park, Storrs 06268 

Some 35 reviews have been undertaken to date on pro- I 
posed subdivisions, industrial sites, landfills, schools,! 
sewage disposal systems,and shoppino centers. The ERT wal 
originally funded by a grant from the New England 
Regional Commission (made to the Southeastern Connecti¬ 
cut RPA for ERT purposes), and hopes to receive funds 
from the Eastern Connecticut Industrial Development 
Council during the upcoming fiscal year. 

OTHER PROJECTS 

In addition to the ERT, two other major project 
activities produce beneficial areawide impact. 
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1) Detailed soils mapping for all area towrrswas sche¬ 
duled even before the passage of the Inland Wetlands 
Act. Also, computerized soils mapping was first under¬ 
taken in the Eastern Connecticut RC&D area. Linder a 
pilot study for a proposed nationwide system, 
computers were used to draw a detailed soils map of 
Mansfield. 

2) Streambelt reports for most towns in the project 
area have been completed. These reports map streams 
and associated land characteristics and uses to enable 
municipalities to know not only what they have for 

a natural resource base, but how best to use the areas. 


In addition, highway corridor studies have been 
completed for 1-84 (Bolton Notch to Rhode Island), 

Rte. 117 (Groton-Ledyard) , Rte, 156 (Waterford), and 
Rtes. 2-32 (Norwich). 

Twenty-four inventory and evaluation reports on 
outdoor recreation, wildlife development and nature 
study areas, and 24 special town reports and plans have 
also been prepared. 

17 measures have been approved for financial 
assistance, including critical area treatment for 
eight towns, seven flood prevention measures, one 
land drainage and one water-based recreation develop¬ 
ment measure. 

In all, some 180 measures have been authorized by 
the Eastern Connecticut RC&D Executive Council, and 
response from the participants has been enthusiastic. 



government agencies can resemble alphabet 
soup. But initials for the agencies do save space 
and make reading easier. Therefore, to 
facilitate reference, especially in the RC&D 
and CEQ articles: 

CEQ - Council on Environmental Quality 
(Connecticut) 

DEP - Department of Environmental Protection (Conn.) 
DOH - Department of Health (Connecticut) 

DOT - Department of Transportation (Connecticut) 

DPW - Department of Public Works (Connecticut) 

ERT - Environmental Review Team (in Eastern 
Connecticut RC&D) 

PFEC - Power Facilities Evaluation Council (Conn.) 
RC&D - Resource Conservation and Development 
Project 

RPA - Regional Planning Agency 

SCS - Soil Conservation Service 

SWCD - Soil and Water Conservation District 

USDA - U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION - CEQ 


The 1971 Connecticut Legislature created a state 
Council on Environmental Quality, charged (under 
Sec. 22a) , with three responsibilities - investiga¬ 
ting citizen complaints of violations of environmental 
statutes and regulations, reviewing construction by 
state agencies in an advisory and consultative role, and 
submitting to the Governor an annual environmental qual- ■ 
ity report. The Council can be a valuable aid to citi¬ 
zens in environmental matters. 

Nine lay members make up CEQ, five appointed by the 
Governor, two each by the Speaker of the House and the 
President Pro Tempore. Terms are three years and stag¬ 
gered. The chairman is selected annually by the Gover¬ 
nor; members receive no compensation other than for 
expenses. Meetings are held once a month. 

The staff consists of a secretary, and an Executive 
Director, Huntington Williams. Meetings of the full 
council and staff are monthly, and citizens are welcome 
to attend, though advance arrangement is required if 
statements are to be made. The meetings are usually held 
in Room 221 in the State Office Building in Hartford; 
minutes are available to the public. 

THE COUNCIL'S ROLE - EVALUATION 


CEQ evaluates construction projects by state agencies 
through several routes. 

-The A-95 reviews. The federal Office of Management 
and Budget provides early notification and review 
opportunities to state and local agencies, including 
CEQ, on all applications for federal assistance. All 
participating agencies conment on applications 
received and any questions or objections raised in the 
review process are considered and resolved before review 
certification and application approval are granted. 

- Department of Transportation projects. DOT has an 
internal policy under which CEQ is invited to all 
preliminary design hearings on any project, and comments 
are thus considered early in the process. 

- Department of Public Works projects are also subject 
to CEQ review; Executive Director Williams checks with 
the DPW periodically and comment is made on projects 
he finds significant. 

- The council is also mandated, through Section 16-50j(f) 
of the General Statutes (the Public Utility Environmental 
Standards Act) to consult and comment in writing upon 
application to the Power Facility Evaluation Council 
regarding power plants and transmission line facilities. 

- CEQ will also comment and review on environmental 
impact statements required under the Connecticut 
Environmental Policy Act when it takes effect 
February 1, 1975. 

THE COUNCIL'S ROLE - CITIZEN COMPLAINTS 

CEQ is empowered to receive and investigate citizen 
complaints and has done so in a number of cases. 
Resolution of complaints varies. 

- In some cases CEQ investigates the complaint and 
supplies information of which the complainant is 
unaware. Such a resolution occurred, for instance 
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when a citizen complained that an industry was polluting 
the Branford River. Director Williams checked with DEP 
Water Compliance, found them aware of the problem, 
and informed the citizen of the details and timetable by 
which the industry was scheduled to be in compliance 
with pollution laws. 

- In other cases, a citizen complaint to CEQ results in 
action on an issue of which the responsible agency may 
have been unaware. A citizen complaint on dredging and 
filling of a wetland in Old Saybrook brought a CEQ 
request for DEP investigation, and the case was 
followed up by DEP and eventually referred to the 
Attorney General. 

- CEQ also acts as a catalyst between agencies. A 
conservation commission complaint about possible pollu¬ 
tion from a state institution's leaching field in 
Brooklyn brought CEQ work with DEP, DOT and DPW to 
investigate. The result - test wells were sunk in 

the already completed leaching field and a continuous 
monitoring program will be maintained 

- CEQ informal intervention can change a project to 
take into account environmental concerns. Architects' 
plans for expansion of the state library called for 
destruction of a large chestnut tree for a parking lot; 
upon CEQ intervention, the parking lot was relocated 
and the tree saved. CEQ has also informally brought 
together a private concern holding valuable land and 
the DEP land acquisition unit which very much wishes to 
purchase the land. A successful land transfer is 
pending. 

- In other cases CEQ intervention can aid citizens 

in modifying a project. DOT construction of a proposed 
Route 25 was not halted pending an environmental 
assessment as the residents would have wished but 
Commissioner Burns did agree that the agency would work 
to minimize environmental impact. 

CEQ also monitors various on-toing issues of interest 
such as the sale of water company lands. 


the Council of nine, and staff of two, its capabilities 
are at this point, limited, S.B. 74-259 was introduced 
in this legislative session by the Environment Committee 
to provide for "such additional staff and consultants as 
may be necessary to carry out its duties, within availably 
appropriations. The sum of $10,000 is appropriated to 
allow the council to hire such additional staff and con¬ 
sultants to carry out its duties." 

The bill passed, and upon signature of the Governor 
will become law. Director Williams hopes to use the 
additional resources to meet the substantial new claims 
the Environmental Policy Act will make on CEQ, and to do 
more in-depth exploration of significant issues. 

CEQ's address is: Room 547, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Ct 06115; telephone 566-3221. Citizens are 
welcome to call, write or drop in. 


Counnecticut's Council on Environmental Quality con¬ 
sists of nine aopointed members who serve without 
compensation: 

Dale Van Winxle, Chairman, Glastonbury 

John Bake^, Orange 

Philip Barske, Fairfield 

Edwin Fordham, Stratford 

Rudy Frank, West Haven 

William Harding, Norwich 

Quentin Hinton, New Britain 

Stanley Malec, Suffield 

Dona! O'Brien, jr., New Canaan 


ACTION IN THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 


LAND USE PLANNING IN GLASTONBURY 

A court decision of significance for intelligent land 
use planning practices in Connecticut has been rendered 
by the Hartford Court of Common Pleas. The case: 
Calamari v. Town of Glastonbury. 


CEQ has thus far never held a formal public hearing, 
finding informal meetings between those concerned have 
been sufficient to do the job. The statutes do provide, 
however, that "when the chairman of the council deter¬ 
mines that matters alleged in a citizen complaint cannot 
be resolved by referring the complaint to another appro¬ 
priate agency, he shall so infrom the commissioner of 
environmental protection who may hold a hearing concerning 
such complaint..." 

THE COUNCIL'S ROLE - ANNUAL ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY REPORT 

CEQ's second annual report on Connecticut's environ¬ 
mental quality was transmitted to the Governor in February 
of this year. It assessed the state’s environment in 
terms of air and water quality and (briefly), land use 
parameters, covered trends in energy, transportation and 
growth, economics, health and finite natural resources 
and recommended a study of Connecticut's diminishing ag¬ 
ricultural lands and establishment of a comprehensive 
state soil erosion and sedimentation control program. 

Copies of the 21-page report were sent to the Governor, 
all legislators, and may be seen at DEP, room 110, or 
CEQ, room 547, state office building. Extra copies do 
exist in limited supply; they may be ordered from CEQ. 

Given its legislative mandate, CEQ could become a 
powerful ally of Connecticut citizens. Obviously, with the 


Briefly, the background of the case is as follows: the 
plaintiffs in the decision, Mr. and Mrs. Calamari, own 
hillside property through which runs a natural stream. 

In 1948, they constructed a dam, creating a pond on the 
property. 

In 1968, development of a residential subdivision was 
begun above the Calamari's property by Mr. Monzeglio, who 
submitted to the town a proposed drainage system for the 
subdivision which called for disposal of surface waters 
by diffusion at various scattered points. (Some of the 
water would have diffused into a swamp owned by Mr. 
Monzeglio, some onto the property of others.) 

The Town Engineer rejected the plan for a number of 
reasons, including lack of compliance with town subdiv¬ 
ision regulations (which required drainage of surface 
waters into natural watercourses or existing drainage 
surfaces), possible creation of overland water in winter 
causing creation of hazardous driving conditions, erosioi 
problems, and possible septic tank and flooded basement 
problems due to a raised water table. The enginner ad¬ 
vised Mr. Monzeglio he must pipe the water underground ai 
into the natural watercourse flowing through the Calamar 
property, which was done. The town assumed responsibili 
for maintenance of the pipe and appurtenances. 

Over the next few years the Calamaris' pond silted up* 
their land eroded, the watercourse flooded their 


property, and their natural spring became contaminated. 
The Calamaris sued the town in the Hartford Court of 
Common Pleas. The Court granted the Calamari's claims 
citing a precedent case (Brennan v West Haven) that "if 
the town by positive act, either created or participated 
in the creation of a nuisance resulting in damage to the 
plaintiffs, it is liable...“ The Court found the town 
had participated in such creation of a nuisance. 


- the environmental planning assistant (hereafter Assis¬ 
tant), informally discusses his findings with the devel¬ 
oper, and informs him if possible environmental problems 
exist. 

- the developer than formally presents his plans to the 
conservation commission (cc) and the Assistant presents 
his initial review. 


The general rule regarding drainage states that an 
upper riparian owner, including a municipality, may drain 
surface waters into a natural watercourse without liabil¬ 
ity to downstream riparian owners even though the flow 
and volume of water are increased but the stream must 
not be diverted from its natural couroe or filled beyond 
its normal capacity. The Court found the latter condi¬ 
tion to be true in this case, 

This decision is not binding on other courts or a 
precedent allowing recovery in every case where municipal 
drainage fills a stream, nor does the decision mean the 
town is responsible for the natural erosion in a stream 
bed resulting from increased flow caused by drainage. The 
holding does, however, go further than most Connecticut 
cases have in imposing liability on a 
municipality for the planning of a 
drainage system, and the case should be 
kept in mind by town officials involved 
in planning. The case is a clear exam¬ 
ple of the kinds of problems an envir¬ 
onmental impact assessment of proposed 
development could predict - and there¬ 
fore avoid. 

Copies of the decision from DEP, 

Room 110, address on masthead. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT 


Ironically, Glastonbury is also the 
first Connecticut town to have local 
provision for environmental impact 
assessments. The town conservation 
commission is empowered to "review and 
make recommendations on proposals for 
subdivisions and other developments 

with respect to environmental impact and shall cause en¬ 
vironmental impact statements to be prepared on all such 
subdivisions and other developments, including public 
works, in the town. It shall study and make recommenda¬ 
tions on other matters affecting the environment. In its 
deliberations, it shall consider soils, surface and sub¬ 
surface waters , topography, air quality, flora and fauna, 
noise levels, and other elements having an impact on 
the environment." 

In practice, this means that (according to the pub¬ 
lished review procedures or' the conservation comnission): 



if initial data indicates no particular environmental 
hazard, the cc may make a favorable recommendation to 
the proper commission. Or, the commission may request 
that the developer, the Assistant, and the Hartford 
County Soil and Water Conservation District (HCSWCD) 
develop a conservation plan to cover potential environ¬ 
mental hazards. 

if the initial data indicates problems, descriptions of 
areas of concern will be sent to HCSWCD and/or other 
natural resource agencies for review, depending on the 
severity of the problem. The developer is welcome to 
bring in his own environmental consultants. 


the additional data is made available at the town 

planning office at .east a week before 
formal presentation to the commission; it 
is then formally presented. 


the commission may make a favorable 
recommendation to the planning and 
zoning commission, or may request that 
the developer, the Assistant and the 
HCSWCD draw up a conservation plan. 

if there are severe environmental 
questions, the cc may require the de¬ 
veloper to provide an environmental 
impact statement, which will be 
directed only to those areas of con¬ 
cern. 

two copies of the statement must be in 
the town planner's office one week 
prior to formal presentation to the cc. 

after formal presentation, the cc will 
review all data and make its recommen¬ 
dations to the appropriate commission. 


The impact assessment ordinance was adopted in January 
of 1973; so far two formal statements have been asked for 
out of five projectsreviewed. Many potential problems are 
averted in the early, informal stage of assessment, and it 
is safe to predict that, between the enlightened impact 
review mandate and the spectre of the Calamari case, 
Glastonbury will be in the forefront of intelligent local 
land use actions. 

Copies of the ordinance and guidelines are available 
frjTi DEM, Room 1 1 0. 


- the planning and zoning, sewer commissions and other 
town aqencies submit plans of all proposed projects 
to the conservation commission. 

- the environmental planning assistant (who works under 
the assistant town manager for community development - 
all agencies share the town staff which eliminates a 
good deal of fragmentation and friction at the start) 
makes an initial assessment of the proposed activity, 
including topography, vegetation,soils, depth to bed¬ 
rock, overburden, surface and subsurface hydrology. 

An on-site inspection will then be made. 
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SOUTHING! ON 

Tnr Southington Conservation Commission has taken 
a somewhat efferent route to environmental assessment -- 
they under'’ a ke and produce wel 1-researched thoughtful 
stud’c ■? issue? before them and reprint these for 
educational as well as action purposes. In the early days 
of the gypsy moth outbreak the commission undertook a 
study of the local dimensions of the problem; 
in 1973 they sponsored a study of the effects of 
urbanization ot the Southington section of the 


THE DEADLINE 


Quinnipiac River, and in the same year completed an open 
space index giving the area's physical characteristics, 
quadrangle and series to pinpoint it on the USGS topo- 
graphical map, size and elevation, visual assessment, 
diversity, inventory date, surrounding land, details 
relevant to future studies, location, length of time 
area can be expected to remain at status quo, and 
manner of acquisition if municipal. 

Copies of the excellent reports may be seen at DEP, 
Room 110, or at the Southington Library, 

RIDGEFIELD 

The conservation commission has published an attrac¬ 
tive Walk Book , with tract maps of the 16 open space 
areas in the town suitable for hiking, and a larger map 
locating the total 28 open space parcels within town 
boundaries. The book includes a list of wild plants to 
be protected, and the text of the town's Open Space 
Use Ordinance. Proceeds from the sale of the booklet 
will be used by the municipal Open Space Conservation 
Fund to purchase additional open space land, Copies 
are $2,50, available from several local stores, and 
the town hall, or write to conservation commission 
chairman Mrs. Sidney Kelley, 316 Florida Hill Road, 
Ridgefield 06877, 

TRUMBULL 


On July 1, 1974, all landowners or their agents must 
obtain a permit for regulated activities in inland 
wetlands and/or water courses. In the case of towns 
that have not actually adopted conforming regulations 
by June 30, 1974, the Commissioner of Environmental 
Protection will license these activities from the 
Hartford office. The Water and Related Resources Unit 
of the Department will begin accepting permit applica¬ 
tions or will inform persons with developments planned 
in regulated areas that a permit must be obtained before 
work can proceed. 

A number of municipal and regional officials have 
questioned the Department's policy regarding this dead¬ 
line. At the request of Gerhard J. Amt, Assistant 
Director of the Southeastern Connecticut Regional 
Planning Agency, the Commissioner's General Counsel, 
David W. Tundermann, issued a Declaratory Ruling on 
this policy. An excerpt from this Ruling of April 18, 
1974 follows: 

"The question which has arisen is whether, after 
June 30, 1974, where the Commissioner has assumed 
jurisdiction over a municipality's wetlands and water 
courses under the section cited above, such municipality 
may at some future date take jurisdiction over its 
wetlands and water courses. 


Trumbull's conservation commission coordinated an 
Earth Week program which included a tour of town 
parks, tree planting ceremony, seedling sale and Rid 
Litter Day and involved the local women's club, high 
school environmental clubs and scout troops, A "trees 
for tots" program was begun as well* every child born 
in Trumbull will have a tree planted for him in a 
town park during the next Earth Week, The commission 
also compiled and distributed to town merchants a 
one page pamphlet of Environmental Tips for the Home 
Owner to be given to customers, Copies available 
from Room 110, DEP, 

INLAND WETLANDS. 

THE DEADLINE APPROACHES 

Jhe deadline for municipal implementation of in¬ 
land wetlands regulations is less than two months 
away and only 27 towns have adopted their regulations 
to ensure local control over the future use of these 
valuable natural resources. 


A tally of municipal wetland 
agencies indicates that, of the 131 
appointed, 61 are Conservation 
Commissions, 55 are Inland Wetlands 
and Water Courses Commissions, 11 
Planning and Zoning Commissions, 
and the remaining agencies are the 
local legislative bodies and a 
Flood and Erosion Control Board. 
Several cities or towns have 
indicated plans to appoint a regu¬ 
latory agency during the month of 
May — this leaves, however, very 
little time for drafting of 
regulations or map preparation. 


It is hoped that the newly- 
formed agencies will benefit from 
the following comments on wetlands 
imnlementation. 


"The answer is that a municipality may adopt regula¬ 
tions and assume jurisdiction after June 30, 1974. In 
establishing a July 1, 1974 date for the Commissioner to 
assume jurisdiction, the Act ensures that after this date 
all wetlands and water courses in the state will be pro¬ 
tected. This does not imply, however, that municipalitie 
which have not yet acted by that time are forever barred 
from asserting jurisdiction. Indeed, the Inland Wetland 
and Water Courses Regulations of the Department speci¬ 
fically allow municipal assertion of jurisdiction after 
July 1 , 1974. ,r 

From a practical standpoint, however, if permit 
decisions are pending within the Department, the 
transition from state to local regulation may be some 
time into the future. For this reason al1 towns are 
urged to complete the implementation process before 
June 30, 1974. 

MUNICIPAL IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE 

The Inland Wetlands and Water Courses Act instructs 
each consenting town to appoint a regulatory agency and 
to authorize that body to promulgate local regulations. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, that means that the desig¬ 
nated Inland Wetlands Commission has full power to 
adopt, amend, and enforce these regulations. Agencies 
must present them, along with the boundaries of regula¬ 
ted areas (which must be a part of the regulations), at a 
public hearing before they can go into effect. 

It is recommended that the proposed regulations be 
forwarded to the Commissioner before the scheduled hear¬ 
ing, so that any department comments can be reviewed 
along with other recommendations or criticisms. Accord¬ 
ing to state regulations, local regulations and amend¬ 
ments which have not been reviewed by the Department 
of Environmental Protection on a preliminary basis 
cannot become effective until the Commissioner had 
determined their conformance with the law and state 
regulations. 
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The following procedure must be carefully adhered to 
by the agency: 

f "No regulations of an inland wetlands agency includ¬ 
ing boundaries of inland wetland areas shall become 
elective or be established until after a public hearing 
in relation thereto is held by the inland wetlands 
agency, at which parties in interest and citizens shall 
have an opportunity to be heard. Notices of the time 
and place of such hearing shall be published in the 
form of a legal advertisement, appearing in a newspaper 
having a substantial circulation in the municipality 
at least twice at intervals of not less than two days, 
the first not more than twenty-five days nor less than 
fifteen days and the last not less than two days, before 
such hearing, and a copy of such proposed regulation or 
boundary shall be filed in the office of the town, city 
or borough clerk as the case may be, in such municipality, 
for public inspection at least ten days before 
such hearing, and may be published in full in 
such paper." 

I I 

When officially adopted or amended, the ■ 

regulations and boundaries must be sent to the I 

Commissioner within 10 days of their effective 7 

date and formal approval will be granted. 


owner of land in Plainfield of which some 50% is wet¬ 
land and watercourse. 

Horwitz was causing valuable wetlands on the pro¬ 
perty to be dredged and filled, which activities were 
"causing or could be expected to cause unreasonable 
destruction of Connecticut inland wetlands and water¬ 
courses, excessive siltation and erosion, alteration 
of stream flow characteristics, increase in flood heights, 
degradation of quality and yield of underlying aquifer and 
deterioration of surface water quality." 

The damage to the wetlands was such that the Com¬ 
missioner issued an immediate cease and desist order 
until a hearing could be held. The hearing was 
recessed and a settlement negotiated. A consent order 
(an agency order enforceable by law, the terms of which 
were agreed to by both parties) resulted whereby 

1) The Commissioner will allow filling, grading and 
removal of top soil in a specified area of the 
property. 

2) No regulated activity will be allowed in another 
specified area of the property without the 
permission of DEP's Director of Water and Related 
Resources (WRR). 


STATE IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE 

The Department plans to hold regional hearings 
during the latter part of June to afford citi¬ 
zens in state-regulated towns an opportunity 
to review the boundary maps. Final deter¬ 
mination of hearing locations will depend upon 
which municipalities indicate an intention to 
allow state control. Dates and locations will 
be well-publicized and copies of the boundary 
maps will be filed with appropriate Town Clerks. 

These boundaries and the state regulations 
(officially received by the Secretary of State 
and therefore effective on February 25, 1974) 
will govern Department of Environmental Pro¬ 
tection permit procedures after July 1st. The 
application process is essentially the same as 
that outlined in Model Municipal Regulations, 
with the major exception being longer review 
timetables at the state level. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The State's upcoming budget authorizes six 
additional personnel positions for the Department's 
Inland Wetlands Program. 


The regulatory nature of the Inland Wetlands Program 
will dictate that first priority be assigned to evalua¬ 
tions for state permit applications, but a reasonable 
amount of time will be committed to municipal assistance. 
The fewer towns under state regulation, the more time 
can be allotted to helping local agencies make 
intelligent, well-documented decisions. 

' Realistically, the Department of Environmental Pro¬ 
tection workload will dictate the amount of assistance 
to be offered, but the towns that have accepted 
regulatory responsibility will have access on a 
priority basis to this technical expertise. 

INLAND WETLANDS - PROTECTION 

F The DEP has issued the first order under its new 
Inland wetland regulations to Marvin Horwitz, 


3) Sedimentation basins and dikes shall be con¬ 
structed and maintained, and before any con¬ 
struction is undertaken on the property, 
approval of plans for updated erosion and 
sedimentation control measures shall be obtained 
from the WRR Director. 

4) No on-site waste disposal systems or sites shall 
be constructed on a certain area of the property 
unless the Commissioner allows those which will 
not pollute ground or surface water. 

5) Any commercial, manufacturing or high density 
residential construction shall be connected to a 
municipal sewer system, unless exempted by the 
Commissioner. 


Plans for any on-site bulk storage 
facilities for petroleum or other 
toxic materials shall be reviewed 
by the DEP Director of Water 
Compliance and Hazardous Sub¬ 
stances . 


7) If any activity on the property not 
permitted by Section 1 is undertaken, such steps shall be 
taken as are necessary to prevent excessive increases 
in flood heights on Mill Brook, and plans for preventa¬ 
tive measures shall meet the criteria used by the WWR 
Director for permitting construction within stream 
encroachment lines, be subject to his approval, and 
include calculations of maximum water elevations on 
Mill Brook, both with and without the proposed develop¬ 
ment. 

8) Any subsequent buyers of the designated property 
must conform to the above conditions of the consent 
order. 

The restrictive covenants are binding in perpetuity 
and may be enforced through injunctive process by DEP; 
they are entered on the land records of the town. 

DEP was alerted to the filling by concerned local 
citizens - illustration of the value of citizen watchdoc- 
ninu. Neitoer DEP personnel or local inspectors can be 
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everywhere, and final, successful implementation 
of the inland wetlands law will depend on the concern 
and involvement of every citizen, 

PESTICIDES IN POP BOTTLES 

The DEP Pesticides Compliance Unit has submitted 
and won in the courts its first case of violation of the 
pesticide laws. 

In November of 1973, a Waterbury resident bought 
a bottle of exterminating fluid for cockroach control 
from a local hardware store. She brought her own 
container, a half-gallon Welch's Grape Juice Bottle, 

The clerk suggested a smaller quantity at a lower 
price, and provided a 16 oz. clear pop bottle with a 
Dr. Pepper cap. It was duly filled with a brownish 
syrup-consistency liquid, which proved to be a mixture 
of diazinon and chlordane. Diazinon is an organo- 
phosphate labeled under federal law for use by pesti¬ 
cide operators only. Chlordane is a potent chlorinated 
hydrocarbon which the Pesticide Compliance Unit 
recommends be used only with the greatest care. 

The purchaser took the pesticide-filled pop bottle 
home with other purchases and left the bag on the 
table while she hung up her coat. The predictable 
happened — her three-year-old daughter, seeing the 
bottle, took a drink from it. The child ended up in 
the emergency ward, treated for pesticide poisoning. 

She recovered, but was kept under subsequent observa¬ 
tion for permanent liver damage due to the chlordane 
ingestion. 

The incident was investigated by the Department of 
Consumer Protection, and turned over to Pesticide 
Compliance for action. The DEP unit had the hardware 
store proprietor arrested on December 4; he pleaded 
nolo contendre and was fined. 

Selling pesticides in unlabeled containers is a 
violation of federal law, and a sure invitation 
to trouble for the buyer. Pesticide Compliance Unit 
Director Stephen Hitchcock urges care be taken with 
all pesticides, in storage as well as use procedures, 
They should always be stored in their original 
containers, and kept locked up, out of sight and 
reach of children. 



IN THE PAST MONTH.■,, 

SPRING BABIES 

Dennis DeCarli, Chief of the Wildlife Unit of DEP, 
warns Connecticut residents to leave young, wild 
animals where they belong -- in the wild. 

When a person takes a wild animal for a pet, he is 
not only breaking the law, but will probably kill the 
animal he is attempting to befriend. 

Every spring and summer, people find young wild 
animals in Connecticut's woods, fields, and suburban 
lawns. Very often these little animals appear to be 



alone, but, normally, they are not. Most likely, their 
parents are hidden nearby to see that the inexperienced 
youngsters come to no harm. 

If left alone and undisturbed, the young will be 
rejoined by the parents who will continue to take care of 
them. Most young animals give off little scent during 
their first few days of life. A human tramping around 
near the hiding place of a little animal will leave 
an odor which may attract predators to the area. Foxes 
make a habit of trailing humans in the hope of finding 
a bird nest, rabbit nest, or other source of an easy 
meal. 

If you should notice a baby animal alone in the 
woods, watch it as you pass and withdraw to a safe 
distance to observe it longer if you wish, but do not 
endanger it by handling it, lingering near it, or by 
moving it. 

Above all, don't take it home under the mistaken 
notion that it is orphaned, lost, abandoned, or sick. 

It is illegal to take young animals from the wild or 
raise them in captivity. And even if it weren't, the 
results would be the same — the animal normally dies 
and the would-be wild pet owner is left saddened. The 
law is simply there to protect the animals. 

Young animals do not hop or fly well and they do 
not know much about hiding. They are slow-moving 
and often behave as though they are sick or hurt, and 
they are easily captured. If left in the wild to grow 
under their parent's guidance, they will quickly gain the 
skill and coordination needed to keep them safe. 

Their parents will teach them to find food, to keep 
dry in rainstorms, cool in the heat of summer, and warm 
in fall and winter. They will teach them to know 
their enemies and how to avoid them, make them wise in 
the ways of their own kind so they will be able to live 
in harmony with their environment, and be familiar 
with the area surrounding their dens and escape 
burrows in order to know where to run in time of stress 
and danger. These are all things they rarely learn 
when raised in captivity. 

Mr. DeCarli explains that recent films and stories 
of wild animals raised as pets have capitalized upon 
the interest people are showing in ecology and natural 
history. These films and stories make the raising of 
wild animals sound easy and engaging, but he warned 
that it is not easy. 

Feeding a tiny bird or other animal is a difficult, 
demanding, full-time job -- and one which often ends 
unsuccessfully. Young animals require a specialized 
diet — a diet that varies from species to species and 
one which is best provided by the baby's own mother. 

Most captive young, denied this type of feeding, die 
within a few days of captivity. 
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Those young able to survive this period will provide 
a short time of enjoyment to their captors, but a 
time comes when the wild pet feels a call to return to 
its natural home. Sometimes the animal is able to 
escape captivity. If not, it often becomes vicious and 
must be released. 

In either case, the return to nature is a frightening 
and often fatal experience for the domesticated wild^ 
creature. An alien among its own kind, it must fight 
its way to find a place to live. Overweight and out of 
condition, it is no match for its wild-trained, physi¬ 
cally fit relatives who are sure of themselves on their 
own home grounds. The newcomer will probably be forced 
to live in a marginal area, deficient in food and 
shelter, where it will be easy prey for the enemies it 
doesn't even know it has. Its life there will be short 
and terrifying. 

To those who might be tempted to bring home a wild 
pet, Mr. DeCarli advises "Do not take wild animals out 
of their natural homes with the idea that you are res¬ 
cuing them. Curb your desire for an unusual pet and en¬ 
joy wild animals out-of-doors on their own terms rather 
than on yours. You will find it is a challenging exper¬ 
ience that will far outweigh the pleasure you may obtain 
by confining a creature that should run free." 

OIL REFINERY TASK FORCE 

Governor Thomas Meskill has appointed a six-member 
task force to study the financial and environmental 
effects of a petroleum refinery on Connecticut. 

The task force would gather raw data and information, 
i and would not issue conclusions or recommendations. 

The state study group includes DEP Commissioner Costle, 
state energy chief and DEP Deputy Commissioner Eckardt 
Beck, Health Commissioner Douglas Lloyd, State Commerce 
Commissioner Richard Stewart, and Robert Willis, Presi¬ 
dent of Connecticut Natural Gas Co. 

The group will be headed by Robert Leuba, Meskill's 
general counsel. 

The task force will study site needs, effects on the 
labor market, environmental problems, and petroleum dis¬ 
tribution. As part of its study, the group will examine 
the off-shore drilling issue. There is as yet no dead¬ 
line for a report. 

OIL REFINERY PROPOSALS 

Regarding the recent discussions of a refinery in 
Long Island Sound, DEP Commissioner Costle said in a 
May 15 press conference, that the department could not 
approve any refinery in the Sound until a wide range of 
environmental problems were completely solved. 

"To date we have two general proposals, but they 
are only proposals, not applications," said the Commis¬ 
sioner. "The department will want detailed information 
on how any developer would control air and water pollu¬ 
tion, limit noise, and protect beaches, marine life, 
waterfowl and wetlands from construction activity and 
oil spills. 

"We know that even with the best of controls, refin- 

I eries do pollute and would utilize a certain amount of 
available clean air and water resources. We need to 
know hew much of these resources a refinery would use 
up so that we can determine what kinds of other future 
development might be foreclosed. 

(■ 


"Any refinery will have to go through stiff regulatory 
hearings before any permit can be granted. The State 
cannot afford to be stampeded, and will not be stampeded 
into approving a refinery in Connecticut waters. We must 
be absolutely certain that any refinery proposal includes 
foolproof safeguards to protect the Sound and its natural 
resources 

The Commissioner explained that refineries of the size 
proposed, and the ships to serve them, could, in the event 
of any accident, "wreak havoc on the State's busiest com¬ 
mercial waterway and most valuable recreation resource". 

"I agree with those who say that many questions must be 
asked and fully answered before any decisions are made. 
This is no time for snap judgments. Our job is to focus 
on the environmental costs of these proposals so that 
the economic benefits can be cast in meaningful relief. 

My staff and I have read the proposals for both the Old 
Saybrook and Waterford proposals, and, at this time, we 
honestly feel that more questions have been raised than 
answered. We hope that before too much time passes the 
refinery proponents will come forward with the kind of 
detailed analyses necessary for us to make sound decisions. 

Commissioner Costle said that he felt that New England 
may need a refinery but it would be preferential to look 
at inland locations, and in any event it should be sited 
on the basis of an evaluation of the entire New England 
region’s needs. 

He also stressed the importance of full citizen parti¬ 
cipation in the siting process, saying that no refinery 
would be built without local approval from the affected 
towns, and that such citizen participation should occur, 
and would be solicited, before any formal applications 
are submitted. 

TRANSPORTATION CONTROLS 

EPA has given Connecticut three more months to devise 
transportation control plans for the Hartford Metropolitan 
and the Southwest and South-central area of the state. 

The plan is due to be sent to EPA October 31, 1974, in¬ 
stead of the previous date, July 31. 

Planning for the Hartford area is in progress; see 
April Citizens’ Bulletin for details. Planning for the 
Southwest and South-central area is just beginning; citi¬ 
zens will be contacted soon. 

INDIRECT SOURCES 

Indirect (complex) source regulations will not become 
effective on June 1, 1974, as previously scheduled. Due 
to a delay in final EPA approval and in addition, to allow 
time to validate technical data which has been gathered, 
the regulations will be postponed and will probaDly become 
effective sometime in the fall. The revised effective 
date will be published in future Bulletins. 

KENSINGTON HATCHERY 

Theodore Bampton, DEP Deputy Commissioner, announced 
that the Kensington Hatchery in Berlin will be closed 
to the public from April 22 until July 15. 

Most of the trout from this hatchery have already been 
stocked and ar a result, there is very little for the 
publ ic to observe. 

Also, due to long-standing disease problems at this 
installation, the entire hatchery will be sterilized 
prior to being restocked with disease-free fingerling 
trout from the Quinebaug Valley Hatchery. 


GOVERNOR., COMMISSIONER TESTIFY FOR RAILROADS 


Many miles of railroad track are in danger of calcula¬ 
ted abandonment -- even in the midst of the energy shortage 
and the development of transportation controls to cut down on 
automobile use, and therefore air pollution. Both Con*, 
necticut's Governor and DEP Commissioner testified on 
this important matter... 

On January 2, 1974, President Nixon signed the Region¬ 
al Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (P.L, 93-236), The 
Act authorizes a U.S. Railway Association, working with 
the Interstate Conmerce Corrmission, to set up a new 
Consolidated Rail Corporation to operate a core of the 
bankrupt railroads in the Northeast. Unfortunately, 
the U.S. Department of Transportation, in their report 
on Rail Service in the Midwest and Northeast Region , 
estimates that some 15,585 miles of track will be aban¬ 
doned or turned over to states and localities for sup¬ 
port. These lines were deemed unprofitable on the basis 
of total car loadings in 1972, despite the fact that the 
federal government has been massively subsidizing high¬ 
ways, airlines and waterways - the railroads' direct 
competitors - and in spite of the fact that climbing 
fuel prices will almost surely change the economic picture 
of the transportation field. 

Both the Governor and the Commissioner urged the rail¬ 
roads be not only preserved, but strengthened rather 
than abandoned. Excerpts from their testimony below. 


and suburban sprawl and concentrate our development in 
high-density activity centers. The wisdom of this goal 
is set forth in Co nnecticut's Proposed Plan of Conserva¬ 
tion and Development , which would guide future commercial 
development into high-density clusters. This kind of con¬ 
centrated development can ideally be served by rail trans¬ 
portation. More importantly, rail transportation service, 
both passenger and freight, can be used to encourage this 
type of sound development. For this reason we must find 
a way to expand rail service in Connecticut, not cut back. 

...Expanded rail service is equally important to Con¬ 
necticut's ability to abate high levels of air pollution. 
EPA has directed Connecticut to prepare special transpor¬ 
tation control plans covering major portions of the State i 
to achieve national ambient air quality standards. These 
plans have become necessary because of the high percentage 
of certain pollutants that can be attributed to motor 
vehicles...Rail transport has significant air quality bene¬ 
fits compared to motor freight. For example, based on 
pounds of pollution generated per ton-mile, truck freight 
generates approximately 6 times as much carbon monoxide as 
rail freight, 1.4 times the amount of hydrocarbons and 3.5 
times as many oxides, of nitrogen... " 

In addition, a substantial portion of the motor vehicle 
related pollution is caused by the private automobile. 

This fact points to the need for a resurgence of public 
transit, including rail service, as a central part of any 
transportation control plan... 


^GOVglJORJjESiaL^ 


"The plan can be summed up 
in one word- a Disaster, 


"For many years Connecticut 
has been a partner of the rail¬ 
road. ..We've granted exemptions 
from all property and corporate 
business tax liability which 
represents approximately 
$7 million per year... And over these years, the state 
has been engaged in a $100 million program to completely 
rehabilitate and, in many cases, rebuild both the rolling 
stock and roadbeds of what once was a dying railroad 
(The former New Haven Railroad). 



The pressing need to increase the efficiency of the 

-energy we do use, while at the 
same time conserving our scare 
energy resources, is another 
factor which points to a heavier 
reliance on rail freight ser¬ 
vice. While over one-half of 
inter-city freight now moves by 
rail, the rail only consumes 
one-tenth of total energy con¬ 
sumed in inter-city freight 


haulage. To move 1000 tons of freight a distance of 100 
miles by rail would require 500 gallons of diesel fuel. 

To move the same amount of freight the same distance by 
truck would require 1,725 gallons of diesel fuel, or about 
3.5 times as much... 


The return of passengers to the service is just now 
really beginning to justify our Investment; but now we 
see our efforts greeted by a decision at the national 
level to further reduce trackage and service to Connecticut. 

...The impact of service abandonment could be devastat¬ 
ing, It may not be readily apparent when one is working 
in the realm of statistical analysis,..but it is pain¬ 
fully obvious when one visits a small city or town that 
could lose service... 

We cannot accept any more reduction of freight service 
in this state.. 

COWilSSIONER COSTLE 

"In essence, a first-class rail transportation network 
is vital to achieve a high future quality of life in 
Connecticut, and such a system must emerge from the cur¬ 
rent planning process. 

The best approach to sound environmental management is 
to conserve our scarce natural resources and prevent 
environmental degradation before it occurs.... Central 
to the preventative approach is a sensible pattern of land 
u&e. In a Mall industrialized, heavily populated state 
like Connecticut it becomes important to arrest urban 


It would be a travesty of public policy planning to sub' 
ordinate these environmental consequences to economic con¬ 
sideration alone, although the need for a rail system with 
long-range economic viability is undeniable. The essen-. 
tail objective must be to bring environmental and economic 
factors into balance with one another. 

To accomplish this, I further urge you to take the 
following approach in the development of the final plan: 

1. Base the analysis of the economic viability of 
specific lines on reasonable forecasts of potential 
freight volumes, based on high-quality service, not 
past or current shipments. Recent experience is 
bound to show a bleak, financially unsound picture 
for many lines — we have had no direct link to 
New Jersey, maintenance has been ignored and servici 
has deteriorated to intolerably poor levels... 

2. Look at the transportation needs of the northeast 
from a systems point of view, including rail, high¬ 
way, water and air modes of travel. Develop recom¬ 
mendations for rail service that serve both passen¬ 
ger and freight needs and which will reintroduce 
rail as a key component in an integrated regional 
system.... 
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fc. Stretch the implementation...and financial self- 
f sufficiency time frame out over a long period of 
* time. This would allow for the resurrection of high- 
quality service and the achievement of the expanded 
shipping volumes necessary to support an expanded 
network of rail service. 

Public comment on the issue may be directed to the Rail 
Services Planning Office, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20423. While the deadline for hearing 
| testimony on the preliminary rail reorganization plan is 
I wit, the planning process continues and comments may 
sail help to shape the next version of the plan. 


CITIZEN MONITORING 


4A 24-hour telephone line for the reporting of air pol¬ 
lution complaints has been established by DEP's Air Com- 
pHance Unit; 566-3160. 

■ To assist in the processing of complaints, the citizen 
I should try to provide as much of the following information 

1 as possible: 

■1. A description of the complaint, such as black smoke 
from smoke stack, or strong caustic odor from 
chemical plant. 

#2. An identification of the emission source. 

K3. The address of the emission source. 

■4. When the complaint was first observed. 

»5. How often the violation occurred, 
t 6. The duration of each occurrence 
7. Date of the most recent occurrence, 
i'8. Name, address and phone number of the complaintant. 

The department encourages citizens to report violations 
I as soon as possible, so investigation may take place 
promptly. Citizen monitoring can be an important aid to 
aj effective air pollution control program. 

LAKE ASSOCIATIONS - PLEASE SEND NAMES 

*A mailing list for the upcoming workshop on problems of 
|Bw England lakes (see calendar, June 29th) is being devel¬ 
oped, and the addresses of only seven lake authorities or 
associations could be gathered from various sources. If 
tfur lake association wishes to be on the list for this 
conference, for the Citizens' Bulletin, and for future 
sailings, please send name, address and descriptive 
I arterial to Betty Brown, 215 Mountain Road, Glastonbury 
Connecticut 06033. 

publications 

Available from OEP, Room 110, address on masthead unless 

otherwise noted. 

Mini strati ve Procedures Act (and Amendments per P.A. 

73-620). 

mamari v. Town of Glastonbury - legal decision. Court 
of Common Pleas ( See page 8). 

Cleansinq Our Waters by Gladwin Hill, A public affairs 
pW llPt nn t.hp nation's water pollution problem and 
Various remedies. 35C from Public Affairs Committee, 
fp Park Avenue South, N.Y.C., N. Y. 10016. 

Connecticut Council on Environmental Quality - Second 
Kjjal Report. February 1974. From CEQ, Room 547, 

SlHte Office - Building, Hartford 06115. 


Ccnnectic ut i n Focus League of Women Voters handbook 
on state government. Historical background, present 
structure and services, future trends of state operations. 
How laws are made, role of governor and agencies, cases 
heard by each court - and much more. Paperback, 240 
pages. $3.50 until June 25, $4.50 thereafter - plus 
tax and 35C postage. From your local league, or LWV, 

60 Connolly Parkway, Hamden, Conn. 06514. 

Environmental Education : An excellent Connecticut Con¬ 
servation Association white paper. From CCA, Bridge- 
water, Conn. 06752. 

Environmental Tips for the Homeowner (Trumbull conserva¬ 
tion commission handout). 

EPA publications list . From EPA Region 1, JFK Building, 
Boston, Mass. 02203. 

Glastonbury : Amendment to town code giving conservation 
commission environmental impact review powers; guide¬ 
lines for review procedure. 

The Gypsy Moth in Connecticut . From DEP Pesticides 
Unit, Room 6-3A. 

Land Trusts . A list of land trusts in Connecticut has 
been compiled by the New Canaan Land Conservation 
Trust and the Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Con¬ 
servancy. From the Connecticut Chapter of The Nature 
Conservancy, 151 Brookdale Road, Stamford, Conn. 06903. 

Ridgefield Walk Book . $2.50 from Mrs. Sidney Kelley, 

316 Florida Hill Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 06877. 

Trumbull: Environmental Tips for the Homeowner , dis¬ 
tributed by the conservation commission. 

76 Ways You Can Help Save Your Environment . 

1974 Gas Mileage Guide for Car Buyers , EPA fuel economy 
test results Free from Office of Public Affairs 
(A-107) EPA, 401 M Street SW, Washington, D.C. 20460. 

CALENDAR 


Public hearings, deadlines for comment, noteworthy dates 

Hearings may be rescheduled, or planned too late for 
the Bulletin publication date; this does not, therefore 
pretend to be a complete or official list. It is wise 
to call and check scheduling before attending a hearing, 
for details call 566-3489 or number listed. Some 
hearings may be completed before you receive this Bulletin; 
they are included to provide a continuous record of 
department activities. 

Hay 10-8 p.m. Hearing on proposed changes to the state's 
hunting, trapping and fishing regulations, Changes 
primarily technical or minor in nature, such as 
changes in dates for start of the fishing season 
on lakes and ponds (to 6 a.m, on the third Saturday 
in April). Copies of the proposed regulations are 
available from DEP's wildlife or fish and waterlife 
in either ROOM 250 or 255 AT DEP, JUDICIARY ROOM, 

STATE CAPITOL. 

May 15 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of Townhouse 
Constructors to fill one acre of wetland, dredge a 
drainage ditch, install., a pipe and construct con- 
a omnium units on Farcel i 6| Ecological Unit 22, Sub¬ 
division 1 in Milford. CITY HALL AUDITORIUM, MILFORD. 
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May 21 - 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut and New York Services, Inc. to 
construct a bulkhead and vessel ship in the Thames 
River in New London. COUNCIL CHAMBER, NEW LONDON 
CITY HALL. 

May 24 - 10 a.m. Hearing on application of Joseph 
Ferrigno to discharge 40,000 gallons per day of 
treated sanitary sewage from a 77 unit housing 
development to the groundwaters in the watershed 
of the Farmington River. ROOM 129, STATE OFFICE 
BUILDING, HARTFORD. 

May 28 - 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of the City of 
New Haven to install a sewer outfall and dig a 
trench in New Haven Harbor. NEW HAVEN PUBLIC HEARING 
ROOM,200 ORANGE STREET. 

May 29 - 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of Norwich 
Community Development Corp. to dredge an area, erect 
a bulkhead and construct floats in Yantic and 
Thames Rivers in Norwich. COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 

CITY HALL, NORWICH. 

May 30 - 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of Thomas 
Biichoff to maintain a portion of an existing house 
and fill witnin a wetland. Ecological Unit 50, Sud- 
division 4, Parcel 114 on the Black Hall River, 

Old Lyme, OLD LYME TOWN HALL. 

May 31 - 10 a.m. Hearing on application of Picker 
Corporation to discharge an average of 10,000 
gallons per day of treated sanitary sewage to the 
groundwaters of the watershed of the Muddy River. 

ROOM 129, STATE OFFICE BUILDING, HARTFORD. 

May 31 - Deadline for comment on application of the 
Submarine Memorial Association to fill and maintain 
an area and pier for a publically supported sub¬ 
marine memorial in the Thames River at Groton. 
Information from 566-5308. 

June 2 - Deadline for comments on application of 
Allen Henry Powell to maintain a waterline and 
telephone cable across Joshua Cove to Horse Island 
at Guilford. Information 566-4147. 

June 3 - 7:30 p.m. Hearing on application of the Kosow 
Construction Company to construct a pier, ramp, 
floats and piles on Parcel 77, Ecological Unit 18 
Subdivision 1 in the Housatonic River in Stratford. 
TOWN HALL COUNCIL CHAMBERS, STRATFORD. 


June 29 & 30 - 10:30 a,m. June 29 - noon June 30 

Workshop on the problems of New England lakes. Dis¬ 
cussion of lakes, how Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1972 relate to lakes, state 
programs concerning problems such as algae control, 
lake management, limnology, field trips. Information 
from 633-2419. HELD IN MAINE 


June 3 - 8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Inland Wetlands Con¬ 
ference co-sponsored by DEP and the University of 
Bridgeport, Division of Continuing Education. 

Sessions on functions and value of wetlands; concerns 
of the contractors and developer; rewards, problems 
and pitfalls of municipal implementation; legal 
considerations in implementation. Afternoon 
workshops will cover above subjects as well as 
alternative land uses, mapping and soil classifica¬ 
tions. Fee; information from 566-2642. 

STUDENT CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT. 

June 6 - Deadline for comment on application of Hull 
Dye and Print Works to maintain existing fill, and 
fill and rip-rap an additional area to construct 
pollution abatement facilities. Location: Housatonic 
River in Derby. Information from 566-5308. 

June 8 - Deadline for comment on application of Jorgen 
Jensen to construct and maintain a pier, ramp and 
float on the east bank of the Saugatuck River in 
Westport. Information from 566-4147. 

June 10 - Deadline for comment on intent of DEP Com¬ 
missioner to waive a public hearing on application 
of the City of Milford to temporarily place and remove 
dredging and discharge pipes with wetlands on 
Parcel 114, Ecological Unit 18, Subdivision 1. A 
hearing must be heTd if a petition signed by 25 
people is received 10 days after publication 
of legal notice (approximately May 20); comments 
will be considered till June 10. 

June 10 - 1:30 p.m. A Viable Transportation System for 
Connecticut , public service presentation of the 
Natural Resource Council. DOT Commissioner Burns 
on Connecticut's Transportation Planning; Charles 
Masterton on the Northeast Rail Crisis; Dr. Clifford 
Smith of EPA on Transportation Control plans; Mayor 
Nicholas Panuzio on Urban Mass Transit; William 
Ratchford on Federal and State Legislation. Free; 
information from 354-5004. UNIROYAL CONFERENCE 
CENTER, MIDDLEBURY. 

Attention Conservation Commissions 

June 15 - 9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Connecticut Association 
of Conservation Commissions sponsored public meeting. 
Speakers: Arthur Browne!1 will describe Massachusetts 
commission self-help program, and review the Ford 
Grant program in the northeast; Russell Brenneman 
will discuss land preservation; Joseph Gill review 
the conservation commission program in Connecticut. 

$4 for CACC members, $5 for non-members. Information 
from Box 72, Georgetown, Conn. 06829, 762-0502. 

June 18 - 10 a m. Hearing on application of Glass Con¬ 
tainers Corporation in Dayville for a variance 
from Sec, 19-508-18(e) which regulates the amount of 
particulate emissions generated by process 
industries . ROOM 221, STATE OFFICE BUILD ING, HARTFOrO 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY DEBORAH DUMIN 


SECOND CLASS APPLICATION PENDING AT 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


telephone 566-3489 
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